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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
_ UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nationality 
or creed: 


I. — The Child must be given the means requisite for its 
normal development, both materially and spiritually. 


II. — The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child 
that is sick must be nursed ; the child that is backward must be 
helped ; the delinquent child must be reclaimed ; and the orphan 
and the waif must be sheltered and succoured. 


III. — The Child must be the first to receive relief in times 
of distress. 


IV. — The Child must be put in a position to earn a liveli- 
hood and must be protected against every form of exploitation. 


V. — The Child must be brought up in the consciousness 
that ils talents must be devoied to the service of its fellow-men. 




















The Group Education of Children 


by Dr. D.Q.R. MuLock Houwer, 


Director of the Netherlands National Children’s Welfare Bureau, 
The Hague. 


Inexamining this question of the group education of child- 
ren as an alternative to placing them in families, we will 
confine our remarks to those needing special care, by which 
we mean minors, who, whether on account of their environ- 
ment, or their personality, or both, cannot be cared for or 
brought up at home. 


It is not by chance that boarding schools such as the 
GEHEEB “ Odenwaldschule ”, the Minna Specut : “ Walke- 
miihle ”, the KrEs BoEKE “ Kinderwerkplaats ”, and the 
Swiss “ Landeserziehungsheime ” have never exercised any 
influence on the voluntary and public institutional homes, 
and vice-versa. This is due to the fact that the types of 
children cared for in such institutions are fundamentally 
different and their relations with their own environment are 
therefore completely different too. It is regrettable, also, 
that these two different kinds of residential institutions, 
which share certain problems in common, do not do more to 
pool their ideas and experiences. 


Although institutional homes have had a long history, 
stress has always been laid more on material care rather than 
on the education of the child, so that even today little is 
known of “ group education ”, and anyone who studies the 
history of institutional homes cannot help being struck by 
the tragic failure of the education which is given there, an 
education which is limited to discipline and routine, proof 
of a lack of adaptation to the needs of the child and an entire 
unawareness of the problems of childhood. It is only with 
great difficulty that residential institutions manage to free 
themselves from ‘the oppressive atmosphere of public relief 
which for so long retarded their development from the 
educational point of view. Practically all the so-called 
civilised countries of Western Europe provide the evidence : 
obsolete buildings, defective equipment, insufficiently trained 
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staff, not to mention the highly conservative attitude on the 
part of the public and the authorities towards the education 
of under-privileged children and young people. In the 
Netherlands one has only to think for a moment of the 


orphanages with their “ Boards of Guardians ” — the title 
alone is an anachronism — their inalienable capital, their 


dilapidated buildings and their irrational administration, both 
from the social and the educational point of view. 

As to the modern institutions which might have rendered 
great service to the Dutch people if the orphanages had been 
able to adapt themselves quickly to the problems of distressed 
children and young people within the framework of public 
assistance and of child welfare, they are today in ruins. 

On the other hand, the regulat**:s governing the 
guardianship of children and State wards can stand com- 
parison with those of the most progressive States. 

It is not only in the Netherlands that the absence of 
group education is to be remarked, for this question has been 
pretty well by-passed at international conferences. For 
instance, at the International Congress of Educational 
Therapy, held in Geneva in 1939, no mention was made of 
the pioneer work accomplished by AicHHORN in Austria, 
Homer Lane in England, WILKER and ISEMANN in Germany, 
DELIERNEUx in Belgium, BAKULE in Czechoslovakia, MAKA- 
RENKO in the U.S.S.R., GEorGE in the United States and 
Ktoorsema in the Netherlands; and, of course, no attempt 
has been made to arrive at a synthesis of the subject. The 
marked reserve concerning these highly important pedagogic, 
psychological and sociological experiments and the meagre 
interest displayed by official educational and governmental 
circles are signposts of their indifference to the distress of 
children who are brought up in institutions. And this is all 
the more surprising in view of the fact that public opinion 
had been deeply stirred by the dramatic events which had 
occurred shortly before in the institutions at Rickling and 
Scheuen in Germany, Mettray, Belle-Ile and Evysses in 
France and, in spite of the repercussions of Loostt’s publica- 
tions. in Switzerland. Yet all pointed to the necessity of a 
reorganisation of the present pedagogic methods practised in 
institutions, 


The first International Congress which was held after the 
war in 1945 at Zurich, under the auspices of S.E.P.E.G., 
revealed a complete change of attitude. A passionate 
interest was now manifested for children in distress, whose 
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problems had been aggravated in a dreadful way by the 
war and the German occupation. 

On this occasion the Netherlands, although numbering 
60,000 homeless children, made far and away the best 
impression. Thanks to the value placed on family life, to 
the prosperity of the pre-war years, thanks also to the social 
legislation and, more particularly, to the regulations concern- 
ing child welfare, the foster family care schemes had not only 
remained intact but were also capable of being extended. 
The problem of premises and education in institutional 
homes did not appear more urgent than in the years prior 
to the war. It is true that in Holland there were already 
30,000 children and young people placed in camps and in 
institutions ; in the case of children, because their parents 
were detained as political prisoners, in the case of young 
people, because. they were themselves political detainees. 
This was however a temporary situation, which cannot be 
compared with the problems raised by neglected children 
with which certain other countries are still grappling. In 
two years we have succeeded in liquidating the majority of 
these war-time homes. 

It must be admitted that since the liberation the Dutch 
institutions have not been able to absorb the increased 
number of children who were interned for social or penal 
reasons, but this state of affairs is due less to the lack of room 
in the institutions than to a combination of factors which 
existed even before 1940. In the first place there is a dis- 
proportion between the number of children placed in foster 
homes and those placed in institutions : far too many young 
children are still kept in or are sent to institutions which are 
not suited to their needs. The pendant to this fact is that the 
institutions themselves are not sufficiently differentiated and, 
finally, the staff are not adequately remunerated. The 
institutions have been enlarged and their numbers have 
increased, but no effort has been made to improve the quality 
of their service. 


Group Education To-day 
0-4 Age-Group 
It seems rather odd to speak of group education in 
connection with young children of less than four years of age. 


Yet we are obliged to do so, for a great number of children 
under four years are to be found in institutions, in spite of 
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the fact that it. has been demonstrated that even in a well- 
appointed and well-run children’s home, served by a trained 
staff, the psychic development of the children is much slower 
than that of children placed in a working-class home, not- 
withstanding the fact that the conditions for their physical 
development may be very much superior. No matter how 
devoted the staff, they come up against one insurmountable 
obstacle, namely, that they are supposed to show the same 
affection for all the children without distinction, which 
makes it all but impossible to establish any intimate bonds 
between them. Furthermore, too great importance is 
attached to material well-being, as opposed to the recreative 
factor and personal contacts. The child’s development is 
retarded not only by stresses of an emotional nature, but also 
by the fact that being continually in the company of children 
of his own age he is always on the defensive. Hence we 
arrive at the following paradox : the child becomes com- 
pletely anti-social because he is always obliged to act as a 
member of a community! The tardy development of the 
child brought up in a community environment is proved, in 
particular, by the fact that it takes him longer to master 
his mother tongue, his contacts with the society in which he 
lives not being sufficiently varied. 

The investigations made by Charlotte BUEHLER, who 
noticed this difference in the development of children placed 
with foster-parents and those placed in institutions, are well 
known. They have been confirmed by Anna FrREup and 
Dorothy BuRLINGHAM in connection with English evacuee 
children who were placed in families. It follows that it 
would be preferable not to place children from 0-4 years 
either in a State institution, or in a State-controlled home of 
one kind or another, and above all not in the private children’s 
homes which are springing up and are not subject to control 
and which constitute a real national danger. 


4-8 Age-Group 


In a modern institution conditions are more favourable 
to the education of children from 4 to 8 years of age, so long 
as they are limited to groups of not more than 12 or 15, which 
is the exception rather than the rule, so that a possibly 
maladjusted child may easily escape notice. 

Given our present state of knowledge of the needs of the 
child, an excellent educative environment can be created by 
means of properly supervised games and encouraging the 
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child to take part as much as’ possible in the life of the com, 
munity. In practice, however, one great drawback imme- 
diately arises : there must be a sufficient number of children 
per establishment to make the running costs worth while. 
Owing to the paucity of trained staff in proportion to the 
number of children, personal contact becomes practically 
impossible. If they are grouped according to age it is certain- 
ly easier to look after their physical wellbeing and to enforce 
discipline, but there is the risk that this type of administration 
will lead to too much uniformity, which may end in disturb- 
ances that may have been latent up till then. These 
disturbances may be accompanied by symptoms leading 
to the false conclusion that there has been an improvement 
in the behaviour of the child. For instance, disobedience 
may be replaced by apathy, a tendency to steal by masturba- 
tion. A group composed of a large number of children 
makes it virtually impossible to practise individual observa- 
tion and therefore apply suitable treatment. 


As ever more delicate cases are sent to the institutions 
better ways of co-operating must be found between the 
educationist, the doctor and the child psychiatrist. Today, 
however, the psychiatrist is very rarely consulted, althougt 
the educationist cannot do without his services to discover 
and treat cerebral troubles, likewise incipient epilepsy and 
all kinds of psychological conflicts. Too many educationists’ 
attached to institutions are still sceptical as to the value of. 
psychiatry. 

Although we have at our command better opportunities’ 
for diagnosis than for therapeutic treatment, there is no 
doubt that effective educational therapy is impossible without 
co-operation between the educationist and the psychiatrist. 
Not only is there a lack of trained staff for the institutions ; 
there is also a great dearth of child psychiatrists. 

As to the question whether there is room for improvement 
in group education and rehabilitation, it will suffice to recall 
the suggestions made by FERRIERE in his “ Maison d’enfants 
de l’aprés-guerre ”’ (Post-war children’s homes) and the works 
of HANSELMANN and TRAMER. 

There is great need in the Netherlands for more 
specialised institutions, as our children’s homes are to-day 
filled with noisy, aggressive, jealous and obstinate children, 
or children who are difficult in one way or another and who, 
because of their emotional outbursts, add to the difficulty: 
of teaching the others, while their own state of tension 
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constantly increases. If one succeeds in calming them down 
if, is by means of educational methods dubbed “ pseudo- 
‘pedagogic ” by GREWEL, and which have nothing to do with 
educational therapy proper. 


8-12 Age-Group 


The group education of children between the ages of 8 to 
[2 does not present the same difficulty. At this age the 
emotional life of the child is more stable : sports, communal 
living, open air games or games which require a certain 
amount of courage all exercise a great attraction. By 
giving these children some measure of responsibility, by 
allowing them to have a say in the drawing up of house rules 
and in the administration of the institution, a whole host of 
activities can be provided. They learn to help each other and 
their hearts begin to be responsive to a sense of justice and 
fine feeling. Attending their meetings and listening to the 
discussions in their clubs, etc., one is struck by the psycho- 
therapeutic value of this “serious game ” (Ernsispiel), as 
STERN calls it. It is essential that the children should learn 
to unburden their hearts and to express their feelings, and this 
has a great influence on the team spirit. The energy which 
would otherwise be expended in deeds of daring-do or in gross 
vulgarity will now be directed into channels which are socially 
worthwhile. Each one can take up some hobby which 
corresponds to his taste : animal care, gardening, reading 
handicrafts or music, singing or dramatic art — all of which 
provide numerous opportunities for observation and contact. 
. The presence of a woman is very important in a group of 
boys. Under her influence the emotional life develops 
in a more normal way and a feminine presence gives more of 
a family character to community life. She stands in the 
relation of a mother to all these children whose need for 
affection is particularly intense and who find something 
lacking in community life. 

In institutional homes, however, the trouble is not only 
that the groups are too large, but they also include too many 
children whose development is below par and who run the 
risk of being left behind and discouraged because they cannot 
keep pace with the others. In this respect the Dutch institu- 
tions suffer from the defect that the selection of the children 
prior to admission is somewhat superficial. Also they are 
not sufficiently differentiated, which results in the groups 
becoming difficult to handle. They are, in fact, a curious 
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mixture of all kinds of cases indiscriminately thrown together ; 
whereas each different type — feeble-minded, psychopathic 
and neurotic children — demands a special method of treat- 
ment. LANGERMANN has made some interesting experiments 
concerning the self-government of feeble-minded children. 

However, the particular educational theory followed is 
not the point at issue; the fundamental problem is not the 
greater or less degree of self-government among children, 
but their relations with the educationist, which is the only way 
in which we can get to grips with the problems of the children. 
If one were to entrust the care of invalids suffering from 
various kinds of diseases to untrained nurses, there would be 
a public outcry. But, by analogy, this state of affairs is 
tolerated in therapeutic education although the happiness of 
thousands of children is at stake. 


Adolescenis 


Our remarks concerning the 8 to 12 age-group applies 
with even greater force to older bo and girls. The remark- 
able experiments made by KLooTsEMA, DE VISSER and 


M™e Honcoop-BERKVELD in the Netherlands State institu- 
tions have demonstrated how the daily institutional routine 
can be broken by the activity of the inmates and their 
conscious participation in the life of the community. The 
group has a character of its own which is superimposed on 
that of the individuals composing it. It has its own structure 
and by analysing this structure it has been observed that 
some of the children are imitators, who conform docilely to 
the wishes of the management, but the majority are waverers 
who can just as easily be swayed in a positive as in a negative 
direction; a minority is definitely negative, or at least 
passively rebellious. In the measure that the life of the 
group is channelled into more impersonal ways, the relation 
between the negative and the hesitating elements increases, 
and the group attitude is strongly influenced by the combina- 
tion of these two elements. On the other hand, as the 
personal influence of the educationist is accentuated and the 
number of positive experiences and opportunities for self- 
expression increases, the influence of the imitators and their 
relation with the negative elements declines, and hence the 
general attitude of the group improves. In other words, in 
an institution where a rigid discipline prevails, the group 
tends to show a double face and to practise a double moral 
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code : an intimate moral code for personal use and an external 
conformist code. 


Where the group is a harmonious one and feelings of 
responsibility are encouraged, this double moral code can to 
a great extent be neutralised. The social elements are 
greatly stimulated; the waverers become interested in a 
greater variety of subjects and consequently adopt a more 
positive attitude, so that it is easier to detach them from 
the frankly negative group. Deprived of their means of 
influence on the group, these negatives either become still 
more negative, or more amenable to the influence of the 
educationist. These young people present the curious 
paradox that while they are perfectly aware of their personal- 
ity and its manifestations, they nevertheless act as a herd. 
As a group they adopt the line of least resistance and contrive 
not to be handicapped by their own disabilities, which 
they neutralise by ostensibly adapting themselves to the 
crowd. The same kind of phenomenon was observed during 
the occupation of the Netherlands, when numerous young 
people accepted the rigid discipline of the $.S. A similar 
danger exists in those institutions where the inmates are 
subjected to a severe discipline. 


Education through work in the form of vocational 
training and a judicious use of leisure does not provide the 
whole solution to the problem. It does not do away with 
the individual handicaps, nor does it contribute sufficiently 
to the moulding of character. Hence it is very important 
in the life of the group as a whole that efforts should be made 
to stimulate the interest of the inmates and to bring them 
to the point where they can begin to act for themselves. 
My personal experiences in the field of rehabilitation and self- 
government with young people from 14/18 years during the 
period 1926-1930, and with people of all ages from 1933-1940 
have convinced me of the advantage of gradually replacing 
the system of rewards and punishments by a personal relation- 
ship based on understanding, tolerance and mutual aid. The 
weakness of this system lay in the fact that it was too fluid. 
But in the long run it became clear that this very weakness 
was really its strength, for it remained flexible, whereas the 
danger which threatens all essays at self-government and 
other experiments in this field is that they have a tendency 
to become crystallised. The main thing was to avoid 
excessive discipline and regimentation, and to allow more 
generous and intimate contacts between the staff and the 
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children, and also to make the latter aware of the personal 
bonds which connected them with society. It is gratifying 
to note how much more steadying the trustful and friendly 
contacts between the staff and the children have proved than 
any system of rewards and punishments. 


The fact of boys and girls living together has not resulted 
in a lowering of moral standards; on the contrary. Public 
fears concerning sexual dangers have proved to be baseless, 
and the few difficulties which arose were neither more serious 
nor more frequent than when boys and girls are brought up 
separately. It is clear that a tendency to flirt among certain 
young girls has its origin rather in a need to interest and to be 
interested than in any erotic motive. By giving them the 
opportunity of looking after those younger than themselves, 
an appeal is made to their maternal instinct and an entirely 
different atmosphere is thus created. 


Contacts with the outside world have contributed to 
prevent the experiment ‘from becoming too self-centred, 
which may happen when a group is deeply influenced by an 


educationist whose ideas are too far removed from reality. 
The system has stood up to the test of the world outside the 
institution. 


Nevertheless, it is beyond doubt that if the life of the 
group consists in getting up at a certain hour, eating, working, 
playing and sleeping together — all that is not enough to 
mould the character nor to prepare the child to play its part 
as a member of society. In the measure that progress is 
made in youth welfare work, educational camps and hostels, 
and only the most difficult category of children are sent to 
closed institutions, it will become a matter of urgency to 
consider how group education can really contribute to the 
formation of character. If only the most serious cases are 
sent to residential homes, care must be taken not to replace 
the unwarranted pessimism by an equally unjustified optim- 
ism. The guiding rule should be that as the below-average 
and abnormal children will in all probability one day have 
to be released, institutions should be regarded as social 
nurseries and sanatoria where their rehabilitation can be 
effectively carried out. Group living offers so many oppor- 
tunities even for the abnormal children, that once the worst 
features of the homes are done away with the only problem 
that remains will be a suitable education. 
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The parents of this category of children must also be 
made to take an interest in the rehabilitation of their off- 
spring. To-day it would be considered senseless to send a 
tubercular child away from its family to be cared for in 
a sanatorium and return him to his environment when he is 
cured without doing something to improve the latter in the 
interval. In the same way it is just as senseless to send a 
socially readjusted child back to his possibly anti-social 
perents. We are very pleased to note that in the State 
educational institutions to which the most difficult cases 
are sent an effort is made to keep the child in contact with 
his parents ; the children are allowed to visit them from time 
to time and a favourable influence is thus established both 
on the family and on the child. The system of severing a 
child completely from his parents has proved to be a complete 
failure. 


The Future of Group Education 


The present impasse to which the Netherlands’ system 
has been brought is due to the fact that there are too many 
homes of the same type. Differentiation is necessary and the 
solution of the problem will only be reached when the follow- 
ing desiderata have been satisfied : 


1) A medical examination and educational test before 
a child is admitted to an institution ; 


2) The State must demand that the establishment 
should have at its service a staff and equipment appropriate 
to the category of children for which it caters ; 


3) All the institutional homes should be re-classified. 
At the present time, when the country is overburdened with 
enormous financial: charges, there is no need to build new 
homes when there is a bad utilisation of the existing ones, 
partly because they are housing children of too young age- 
groups who could quite easily be placed in foster homes, and 
partly because they take in all kinds of cases without discrim- 
ination. This re-classification is imperative for the differen- 
tiation of institutional homes ; 


4) Training of staff. It is necessary to attack this 
problem without further delay so as to provide a nucleus of 
trained educationists. An educationist must be capable as 
well as self-sacrificing ; in other words, he must have definite 
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knowledge of: children’s problems and their possibilities of 
rehabilitation through community life ; 


5) Improvement in the living conditions of education- 
ists. So long as the standards of living of educationists are 
inadequate, their work will continue to suffer. In the 
Netherlands child welfare is based on the principle that it 
is primarily the business of private effort; the State only 
comes second. That something is not quite right here is 
evidenced by the fact that the defects we have mentioned are 
so persistent ; 


6) Contact with the parents. This contact is absolutely 
essential both in preventive work (child guidance clinics) 
and in rehabilitation (institutions). If it should prove 
necessary, pressure should be brought to bear on the parents ; 


7) (Closer co-operation between practice and theory. 
In the psychology and educational departments of universities 
scarcely any attention is paid to the problem of abnormal 
children and there is no contact at all with institutions. And 
yet, here is an unexplored field for study and experiment in the 
causes of the maladjustment of children and young people, 
their difficulties and the various systems of rehabilitation. In 
addition, there is a serious lack of child psychiatrists ; 


8) State control of private children’s homes. The 
growth of non-controlled children’s homes is a consequence 
of the lack of room in the existing institutions and perhaps 
a too great regard for economy on the part of the authorities. 
Mentally deficient, homosexual and psychopathic children 
have been found in such homes. Public opinion must 
demand without further delay a Draft Bill not only instituting 
control of the existing private homes, but subjecting the 
creation of new ones to definite conditions. 





Children in Foster Families 


by Mrs. J. MicHALowska, 


Chairman of the Co-ordinating Committee for Youth and Child 
Care, Ministry of Education, Poland. 


According to 1938 statistics, approximately 8,000 children 
were being brought up by foster families in Poland during 
1936. They included not only orphans and semi-orphans, but 
also illegitimate children. These children were the wards 
of the local authorities, which made the necessary arrange- 
ments with the foster families and saw to it that they were 
properly cared for. Maintenance costs were also borne by the 
local authorities. The war interrupted all this work. 

During the war national feeling was extremely loyal, and 
many were the families which took care of children who had 
lost their parents under tragic circumstances in prisons, 
concentration camps and in the ghettoes. A few of the 
children who were on their way to extermination camps were 
rescued during transportation. 

The Ministry of Education estimated that at the end of 
1945 the number of orphans, not counting those already 
accommodated in children’s homes, totalled 100,000. This 
figure did not include those children who were reunited with 
their families after having been separated. These 100,000 
children, scattered all over the country, fell to the care of 
the Ministry of Education, whose policy was where they were 
properly cared for to leave them with their foster families. 
Educational, material, medical or legal help was provided 
where necessary and a special organisation was set up for 
this purpose. 


Organisation of Foster Home Care 


An appeal was made to secure a number of elementary 
school teachers, genuinely interested in and fond of children, 
to organise the care of orphans. At the present time about 
8,000 teachers are taking part in this work, for which the 
Ministry of Education is making small monetary grants. 
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Provincial school boards are applying this scheme in all 
districts, under the overriding authority of the Ministry of 
Education. 


Wherever possible, the teachers have collected particulars 
of the case histories of all these children. As there was 
no compulsion to register foster children, families not in need 
of help did not do so. Children who were legally adopted 
by: their foster parents were also not registered. In all, 
about 73,000 were registered. 


Most of these are war orphans from every social level, 
but the large majority come from agricultural families. The 
most important group are those between 7 and 15 years of 
age. It is by no means infrequent to find as many as ten 
brothers and sisters accepted either together or separately 
into the families of neighbours or relatives. Many of the 
children require special care in hospitals, sanatoria or asylums, 
because they are crippled, deaf and dumb, backward, or for 
some other reason. 


The circumstances in which children were adopted by 
families varied from case to case. In the main they were 
adopted because their plight found an immediate response in 
the public spirit and natural humanity of the Polish people, 
seldom because there was any intention to exploit child 
labour. Some children were fortunate in finding a home with 
families in comfortable circumstances. 


Some of those who took care of orphans were relatives, 
some friends of the dead parents, but many were complete 
strangers. Sometimes the relatives who took in the bereaved 
children were grandparents, who were too old or ill to work. 
There were also cases where children between the ages of 15 
and 17 were obliged to do heavy farm work to maintain 
themselves and their younger sisters and brothers. Frequent- 
ly, aunts, uncles or cousins adopted the children, but this 
did not always represent the most suitable solution. 


There were other instances where people in poor circum- 
stances, having already a family of their own, but prompted 
by loyalty towards their dead friends, took in several orphans. 
Then there is the case of a poor widow with seven children 
of her own, who took in the four orphaned children of a neigh- 
bour ; another of a lonely spinster, earning about 5,000 zlotys 
a month as a clerk, who adopted a child suffering from TB ; 
and yet another of an office employee, with a family of his 
own, who took charge of three orphans. 
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Often kindhearted people took charge of children and 
later found them to be diseased, demoralised, or even 
delinquent. 

Where the children found a congenial home and were 
completely assimilated into their new environment, no better 
solution could be desired, but in such cases the foster families 
frequently wish to eradicate every trace indicating that the 
child is not their own. So they avoid contacting official 
institutions, with the result that the reports received are 
not complete. 

When the care of orphans was put on a systematic basis, 
25,000 copies of a pamphlet entitled “Guidance as to 
Procedure ” were issued describing the work to be done, its 
aim and the methods which the teachers concerned were 
advised to employ. The first task was to register all the 
children and deal with individual cases needing particular 
attention. Where the children were in very impoverished 
homes, or were found begging, or were delinquent, they were 
at once placed in appropriate children’s homes. 

All foster families with children under their care were 
instructed to send them to school. As small money grants 
and distributions of clothing were made in the schools, the 
attendance of orphans increased, reaching the full 100% 
in certain areas. 

The Ministry of Education considers that the most 
essential problem is the preparation of the child to earn a 
livelihood. Five thousand orphans will therefore receive 
vocational training. On graduating from the primary 
schools they will attend technical and other training centres, 
the Ministry of Education bearing the cost of school fees, 
maintenance and board, and where necessary the fees of 
boarding schools. 

The Ministry of Labour and Commerce, in consultation 
with vocational training schools, has arranged a system of 
priority for orphaned children and young people. In areas 
where there are no facilities for training, special training 
centres have been organised on a free boarding school basis 
which provide a more concentrated curriculum. . 

Children who have not completed primary school educa- 
tion and do not wish to continue their studies are directed 
to work by the Ministry of Labour, with opportunity to 
complete their education by means of evening classes. 
Educational care is continued up to 18. Material help in 
the form of money and clothing is provided for young students. 
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Great importance is attached to the medical care of 
children. Thanks to the co-operation of the Ministry of 
Health, a certain percentage are treated in hospitals and 
sanatoria at the Ministry’s expense. There is, however, a 
great lack of hospital beds, and other difficulties have to be 
contended with such as shortage of medical supplies, 
ambulances, etc. 


In some cases, a monetary grant is made for the child’s 
medical treatment. As a rule, however, the Ministry o 
Health arranges for the children to receive treatment at a 
suitable medical centre. 


In order to determine the legal position of orphans the 
Ministry of Education circularises relevant legal information 
to teacher-guardians. The new legislation in Poland grants 
equality to all children, whether legitimate or not. The new 
laws also cover the adoption of orphans and regulate theit 
material affairs. Where complicated problems arise free 
legal aid may be arranged, and the School Inspector Board 
have already provided for this. 


The monetary grants to families caring for orphans are 
very small, averaging only 300 to 600 zlotys per month, 
Despite the fact that the budget allocation under this head 
seems large, amounting to 258 million zlotys per year, it is 
insufficient to cover the needs of all the orphans. UNRRA 
and the Quaker Relief Mission have helped in previsins 
supplies, but many children are still unable to attend schoo 
because of lack of shoes and warm clothing. The small 
number of specialised institutions and the shortage of beds 
in hospitals and sanatoria render it impossible to give hospital 
treatment to all the children needing it. The budgetary 
allocation cannot for the moment be increased because of the 
country’s needs in other directions. There is also a general 
shortage of transport, especially bicycles for the people 
supervising the care of orphans. 

For the past 18 months already the Ministry of Education 
has been organising individual aid to orphans. In many 
cases a complete change has been effected. Material, medica 
and legal help has been organised. Attendance at thé 
primary and vocational training schools has increased, and 
although it is not claimed that all the problems have yet been 
solved, the groundwork has been laid and next year should 
show much better results. 


Continued on p. 24. 





Child Welfare in Rural Areas 


Two Questions for Study 


by Dr. C. SaroGc Lou, 


Medical Director of the Patriotic Institute for Social Welfare, 
Althens 


Editorial Note. — The problem of child welfare is pretty well 
solved in countries with a dense population and plentiful means of 
transport and communication. It is quite different in countries 
where the villages are remote from each other and connected only 
by, very bad paths. Should the inhabitants of such villages wish 
to go to the nearest town where there is a doctor, a clinic or a hospital, 
it sometimes means a journey of several hours on foot or by mule. . 
It is clear that given such conditions and also the lack of financial 
incentive, doctors, midwives and nurses are not encouraged to settle 
in localities far removed from what is generally called “ civilisation ” 


What is the answer to this problem? The countries which 
haye more or less solved the child welfare problem in rural areas can, 
in jgeneral, count on a good network of roads and a trained and 
each personnel. Greece is not in this happy position. 
Dr, Saroglou here poses the problem and we shall be very glad to 
receive any comments and suggestions that his article may raise in 
the minds of readers. 


At the Second Session of the Executive Committee of 
the International Union for Child Welfare I proposed that 
the following two questions should be studied : 


1. The organisation of confinement in the home, with 
special reference to rural areas, and 


2. The best type of health centre in rural areas, that 
is to say, the simplest yet most effective. 


In making these suggestions I did not underestimate the 
importance of other very serious maternity and child welfare 
problems, but it seemed to me that they particularly concern 
all:those States where social welfare services are now being 
reorganised or extended. The reason is obvious. In Greece, 
for; instance, there is a high birthrate but also a very high 
mortality. The main causes of this mortality are in direct 
or indirect correlation with a badly prepared or badly 
conducted confinement. 
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Here, for example, are the mortality rates per 1,000 con- 
finements in Greece : 
Rural Towns The whole 


Areas country 
(AU COUSEE ge ee ee. we ee ee ee 
Miscarriages . . bese ee ee ee 
Puerperal hemorrhage P 0:47 0.29 0.43 
Septicemia and puerperal infections 3.01 2.50 2.88 
Toxemias of pregnancy. ..... 90.10 0.10 010 
Other puerperal affections .... 1.69 0.23 1.30 


It is clear from the above table that accidents during 
confinement are the main factor in maternal mortality, and 
that a large proportion of still-births must be attributed to 
a badly managed confinement or to inadequate supervision 
during pregnancy. It follows that expectant mothers should 
be examined regularly and that the confinement should be 
faultlessly carried out. The best place for this is obviously 
the maternity hospital, which combines the best technical 
and hygienic conditions. — 

In many countries, however, the establishment and 
equipment of such institutions is out of the question. Greece, 
for instance, could never hope to provide the 6,000 obstetric 
and gynecological beds that would be necessary, and above all, 
could not maintain them at a high level of efficiency and 
attended by a trained personnel. If by miracle these beds 
appeared, a thousand other difficulties would arise, not the 
least of which would be to decide where they should be 
located. 

Another way must therefore be found. In the towns and 
districts where transport is good a certain number of obstetric 
and gynecological beds could be created in local hospitals ; 
these would be reserved for women having their first baby, 
for abnormal cases, or for women who need gynecological 
intervention. For those women who are having their second 
and subsequent child and when a normal development is 
to be expected a system of confinement at home should be 
provided for. 

In a district comprising a definite number of ante-natal 
clinics, we believe it would be sufficient to establish a mater- 
nity centre equipped with an obstetrical outfit, which would 
comprise all the equipment necessary for a normal confine- 
ment and possibly. one or two small, light cars, also certain 
other equipment. This centre would be staffed by a doctor 
who should be, if possible, a specialist, two or three midwives 
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and the necessary assistants. The centre would receive 
copies of the forms filled out for all the expectant mothers 
who have registered at the ante-natal centres of the district. 
It would consequently be in a position to foresee the con- 
finements likely to take place during the week, or even 
calculate them to the day, and take steps accordingly. As 
soon as word was received from a member of the family, 
the midwife would go to the home of the patient, taking her 
obstetrical outfit along with her, and would take charge of 
the confinement ; or, in the event of the family employing 
their own doctor or midwife, would lend them her assistance. 
The following day the doctor in charge of the centre would 
visit the confined woman to see that everything had gone off 
satisfactorily. Should it prove necessary to transfer the 
expectant or confined mother to the maternity hospital, this 
would be effected as rapidly and as comfortably as possible. 
It goes without saying that all this organisation implies an 
excellent medical and social preparation on the part of the 
pre-natal clinics. 


* 
* * 


In other rural areas the problem is of another kind. 
Because of the dispersal of the population and the difficulty, 
sometimes even the impossibility, of reaching certain districts 
during the winter months, a different solution must be found, 
which, from the theoretical point of view, offers no difficulty. 
Obviously, this plan must be operated at very little cost. 
In studying this problem we have estimated that the minimum 
number of inhabitants to justify the setting up of a health 
centre should be approximately 5,000. 

By the expression “ health centre ” we mean an insti- 
tution which, with the simplest equipment and the minimum 
of staff, will be adequate lo meet the medical and social needs 
of the population of the district. This centre should comprise : 


a) an ante-natal clinic ; 
b) a child welfare centre ; 
c) asick children clinic. 


In its simplest form the health centre should be able 
to give advice to expectant mothers and medical help to 
children of all ages, from 0 to 12 years, in close co-operation 
with the local health authorities, midwives, health inspectors, 
etc. The gap in this plan is the absence of specialists for 
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teeth, eyes and ears. It is beyond question that dentistry 
takes the first place. According to a recent statistic made by 
the Patriotic Institute, 97% of all school children had no 
fewer than four decayed teeth. The country doctor is 
obliged to have a fairly extensive knowledge of ophthalmology 
and diseases of the nose, throat and ears, but dentistry is not 
his business and in any case he does not like it. Consequently, 
the specialist must be called in. If we could have one 
dental mobile clinic for every fifteen’ health centres (in 
certain districts we could even use a mule), and if a dentist 
could devote his full time to periodical visits to the children 
in the villages, satisfactory results would be achieved. 
This dentist would regularly examine all the children of pre- 
school and school age and would thus not only practise current 
stomatology but would be doing a very useful and construc- 
tive piece of work. The social assistant at the centre would 
prepare the work for the coming fortnight so that the visit 
of the dentist could be of the maximum effectiveness. And 
perhaps the Chief Health Visitor of the region could call at 
the clinic for an occasional and useful check-up. 

As to the need for hospitals in rural areas, which play an 
important role in the field of child welfare, we hope to return 
to this subject in a subsequent number of the Review. 

The personnel of the health centre should consist of a 
part-time doctor and a midwife-social-worker. The village 
doctor would be quite capable of fulfilling this function 
after a two-months’ special course. 

The midwife-social-worker should be a certified midwife 
who has had a supplementary training!. This training has 
been the subject of many discussions ; and on one occasion 
a useful demonstration was undertaken at one of our exper- 
imental centres. There is no doubt that if, in addition, 
provision could be made for a fully trained health visitor 
(3-year training course) for every 5,000 inhabitants, the 
ideal solution would have been found. A nurse with this 
training would also be able to deal with a great many local 
problems and her activity need not be limited to children. 
However, in the present circumstances we are at a loss to 
know how we can train and pay the salaries of the 1,700 health 
visitors that would be necessary. In spite of persistent 





1 In most Continental countries — at least until quite recently — 
midwives were not fully trained nurses, but were women who, after 
about 10 years’ schooling, received 18 months’ to 2 years’ practical 
and theoretical training in a maternity hospital. 
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efforts continued over 20 years, we have not yet been able to 
train more than one-tenth of this number. Girls generally 
prefer other professions, and among those who complete 
their studies many get married and must be written off 
as a loss for social work, although no one has the right to 
blame them for. choosing family life. 

There remain other though less satisfactory solutions, 
such as : 


1. Instituting a refresher course for village midwives, 
whose numbers, in any case, are still very limited ; 


2. Giving a shorter and less comprehensive training to 
young girls who have completed their secondary 
school education, and later directing them to work 
in their native village. 


While considering these two possibilities, the fundamental 
principle of training the highest possible number of health 
visitors and midwives should not be lost sight of. 

It is regrettable that the attempt, in co-operation with 
the Save the Children Fund, to give additional training to a 
number of midwives from rural districts came to nothing. 
The midwives from the towns dislike the idea of living in the 
country, and on the other hand those in the rural areas, 
whose earnings are high because there are so few of them, 
see no advantage in exchanging the free exercise of their 
profession for a position that is rather badly remunerated. 

The other possibility, which consists in giving a year’s 
training to secondary school graduates is, as we have stated 
above, less satisfactory but on the other hand more feasible. 
Within the organisation of the Patriotic Institute there is, 
in fact, a school of this kind, which trains on an average 
30 students per year. 


The programme of studies is as follows : 


First Term 

hours 
1. Health and hygiene . 15 
2. Personal hygiene itis eau eee 3 
3. History of the nursing profession 2 
4. Professional ethics . we yas 3 
5. Professional behaviour . tyraie 3 
6. Elementary chemistry and micro- 


biology : 
BRAIDS 6. ae ee es 10 
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10. 
11. 
T2. 
13. 
14, 


Graduates of the school receive the title of assistant 
Before leaving for the provinces they are given 
definite instructions regarding co-operation with the village 
Their role is to develop the social welfare side of 
Every expectant mother in thie 
village, no matter what her economic or social rank, should 


health visitor. 


midwives. 
assistance to mothers. 
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Microbiology prognostic and 
therapy Bee aR Uae 
Pharmacology . 
Dietetics and cooking 
The organisation and running “of 
health centres . 
Theory and practice of sick nursing 


Second Term 


Infectious diseases in adults . 
Tuberculosis and malaria . 

First aid . . . ary 

Children’s hygiene ; 

Children’s diseases . ; 

Obstetrics (examination and nursing) 
Gynecology .. . pe tas ; 
Child psychiatry 


Third’Term 


Nose, throat and ear diseases 

Ophthalmology 

Stomatology 

Infant care . 

Venereal diseases 

Dermatology . . 

Special a problems 

Massage 

Laws concerning maternity and child 
welfare . 

Social welfare . 

Public health . . ‘ 

Mental hygiene i in school children 

Minor surgery . eras 

Dressings . 


hours 


15 
15 


20 


20 
10 


15 
15 
15 


— 
OS OVO 


— ee 
woo 


5 
15 
15 

3 
10 
10 
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register at the ante-natal clinic, where she would be taught 
how to take care of herself during the pregnancy. At the 
time of the confinement the assistant health visitor would 
go to her house with her obstetric outfit in order to assist the 
midwife or the doctor. 

For difficult cases, provision will have to be made, when 
local resources are inadequate, for maternity hospitals or 
obstetrical beds in the provincial hospitals. The relation 
between the number of beds in the maternity or provincial 
hospitals and the number of inhabitants will naturally 
depend on many factors, among which (for Greece, at any 
rate) the problem of transport is not the least. Because of 
their topographical formation certain districts, even though 
not very large, should be considered as a unit from the health 
point of view. 

These few remarks can serve no more than to air some 
problems, which it is hoped may lead to a fruitful discussion, 
or, better still, to their solution. 








Continued from page 17. 


Special adoption centres have been organised where 
childless married couples and others anxious to adopt children 
can apply. Great care must he taken, of course, in those 
cases where there is insufficient evidence that the child’s 
parents are dead, as there has been a number of cases where 
adopted children have later been claimed by their parents. 

The Ministry of Education has laid down the rule that 
before an orphan is adopted, the teacher-guardian must 
investigate the moral and material conditions and the health 
of the prospective adopters. The child is also put through 
various psychological and medical tests (Wasserman, Pirquet, 
Roentgen, etc.), and is kept under observation for a certain 
period. These tests are carried out in the special centres 
above-mentioned, as the children’s homes are generally not 
suitable for such examinations. 

Experience has proved that much depends on a well- 
‘planned and organised system for placing a child in the home 
most suited to each individual case, for the happiness both 
‘of the child and the foster parents depends on the right 
choice. 
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INFORMATION 


I.U.C.W. News 


The General Council 


The next I.U.C.W. General Council will be held in Stockholm 
from 10 to 16 August, 1948, at the invitation of the Swedish member 
organisation “ Radda Barnen”. Previous General Councils of the 
Union have always been held at the International Headquarters of 
the organisation in Geneva. This new departure will certainly 
help to strengthen the interest of organisations and the general 
public in the hostess country in international work on behalf of 
children. 

In addition to a certain number of administrative questions, such 
as the presentation of the Secretary General’s report, discussion and 
adoption of the budget, election of officers, etc., the programme will 
include reports and discussions on three important questions : 

1) Housing and child welfare ; 

2) Protection of the child in time of war (on the basis of the 
Draft Convention on the Protection of the Civil Population, to be 
submitted to the International Red Cross Conference, which will also 
meet in Stockholm round the same time, i.e. from 20 to 30 August) ; 


3) Some aspects of the problem of child refugees and stateless 
children. 


The Radio and Child Welfare 


The Secretariat of the International Union for Child Welfare 
is at present making a survey of this interesting subject. The 
investigation originated in a request from the International Broad- 
casting Union, whose headquarters, like those of the I.U.C.W., are 
in Geneva. Some time ago the editor of the Monthly Bulletin of the 
I.B.U. asked the Secretary General of the I.U.C.W. for a few sugges- 
tions for radio broadcasts in connection with child welfare, as a result 
of which an article appeared in the September 1947 issue of the 
Monthly Bulletin of the I.B.U. by way of a general introduction to the 
subject. 

The article stresses, in the first place, the valuable help given by 
means of the wireless to relief work on behalf of children in time 
of war, and also its co-operation in helping lost children to find their 
parents, etc. But in addition to these exceptional circumstances, the 
help of the radio has for many years now been invoked for official 
educational and health campaigns, propaganda weeks, etc. The 
question arises : to what extent can this publicity arm be developed 
not only in the national sphere but on the international level ? 
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The conception of child welfare has made great strides during 
the last decade and it is to be noted that it is becoming more and 
more associated with general measures for social security. 

Can the daily wireless programmes, news surveys and round- 
table discussions be enlisted in a more comprehensive and regular 
manner than is the case at present ? Is a “ world forum ” for child 
welfare a feasible project ? What would be the reaction of the 
world’s radio services to such an idea? Or of the child welfare 
organisations themselves ? The protagonists of both sides in some 
30 countries have just been invited to participate in this investigation 
by answering a questionnaire, the text of which will be communicated 
upon request by the I.U.C.W. 


The views and proposals thus collected will be incorporated in a 
general report which will be submitted to the General Council of the 
1.U.C.W. at Stockholm next August. 

It is perhaps not out of place to mention, in order to avert 
possible misunderstanding, which has already occurred, that this 
investigation is concerned solely with the particular aspect of the 
question : The Radio and Child Welfare, that is to say, in what way 
the broadcasting services can take a more.active part in a general 
effort, both on the national and international level, so as to pave the 
way for a wider knowledge of the problems of child welfare. 
Consequently, this investigation deliberately leaves aside an allied 
but entirely different problem, namely, the repercussion of the radio 
on children, which, although certainly of great importance, is not that 
with which the I.U.C.W. is concerned in the present enquiry. 


Mission in Germany 


Carrying out a decision taken by the Executive Committee of 
the I.U.C.W. at its meeting of 11/12 September, 1947, Mrs. J. M. 
Small, Head of the Research and Information Department, paid a 
visit of almost five weeks to Germany in November and December 
last. The aim of this visit was to resume relations — unofficial 
for the time being — with the German child welfare circles and to 
obtain. an insight into the living conditions and needs of the children. 


In all the three Zones visited — American, British and French — 
and in Berlin, Mrs. Small was warmly welcomed by the competent 
authorities of the Allied Military Governments, who were very 
much in sympathy with the objects of the mission and facilitated her 
investigations in every possible way. The German welfare circles 
contacted — whether they were persons with whom the Union had 
formerly collaborated or not — were also very pleased at this 
opportunity of recontacting the outside world. 

On page 30 will be found an extract from Mrs. Small’s report, 
giving a general idea of the living conditions and needs in Germany 
at the present time. 

The main problems which face both the official and voluntary 
child welfare services to-day are the lowered behaviour standards of 
young people and the serious increase in venereal diseases and 
tuberculosis. All these problems are closely allied to the general 
economic conditions and the housing shortage. 

Whereas the children who come under compulsory schooling 
have by now almost recovered a normal manner of life, the same 
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cannot be said for young people, many of whom have completely lost 
their bearings. Some had been enrolled very young in the Nazi 
military or para-military troops. They have got used to fending for 
themselves by devious ways, that is to say committing petty thefts 
and selling the articles in the black market, while the girls also take 
to prostitution. The tremendous shifting about of the population 
has separated them from their parents or prevented them from rejoin- 
ing them, and it is estimated that there are many thousands of 
young people of both sexes (approximately 40,000 in the British Zone 
alone) who are living in the Western Zones without visible means of 
subsistence. Most of them are to be found in the ports (for instance, 
20,000 in Hamburg) and in the American Zone. From the material 
point of view they manage to live much better than the respectable 
young people who work for their living, and it is this factor which 
renders all schemes for rehabilitation so difficult to realise, all the 
more so as, owing to the material difficulties, there are not enough 
rehabilitation centres, nor are they properly equipped and, it should 
be added, they lack the proper type of staff. 


The present dearth of relatively young qualified workers 
mentioned above, is a tragedy for the German social services at the 
present time. At the head of the various services and associations 
there are capable and well-tried people, all of whom, practically 
without exception, were dismissed in 1933; they have returned now 
after spending years in retirement or exile, or even in concentration 
camps, years which may have ripened their experience, but they have 
not got any younger in the meantime. The majority of them realise 
this and complain that there are no younger workers to whom they 
can hand over their responsibilities. As a matter of fact, it is the 
generation between 25-45 years old to-day which sustained the 
greatest losses during the war, many hundreds of thousands of whom 
are still prisoners-of-war, and above all those who were the most 
heavily influenced by the Nazi ideology. 

The isolation in which German social workers have lived for 
14 years explains the warmth with which the mission was greeted 
whenever it contacted them, and for the same reason was welcomed 
by the British and American Public Welfare Officers. There is a 
great desire in Germany to renew contact with the outside world, 
a great need to get up-to-date information through the intermediary 
of the I.U.C.W. on the experiences and the progress made in the field 
of child welfare, and on more than one occasion the wish was express- 
ed that the Union should contribute in one way or another in the 
training of the much-needed qualified social workers. 


BELGIUM 
CEuvre Nationale de l’Enfance 


The Thirteenth Congress of the Belgian Child- Welfare Organisa- 
tions, organised by the “ Giuvre Nationale de |’Enfance ’’, took place 
in Brussels on 19 October, 1947, under the patronage of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth. In addition to the presentation of a report on the 
activity of the O.N.E. by the General Secretary, M. Henri Velge, 
the main item on the agenda was : Conditions for the revival of 
breast-feeding in Belgium. 
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DENMARK 
The Work of * Red Barnet’’ 


In addition to the relief work which is being carried out in 
8 different countries during the winter of 1947/48, the Danish Save 
the Children Fund (“ Red Barnet ”) is inviting many foreign children 
to spend a holiday in Denmark. 

In Poland, “ Red Barnet” is helping to feed two children’s 
homes accommodating 350 children. In Austria, at Ist January, 
1948, the organisation was providing a meal of 800 calories to 4,000 
school children and to a further 1,080 children cared for in 15 homes 
in and around Salzburg. Between January and July, the total 
number of children fed by “ Red Barnet ” will be increased to 10,000. 
A similar relief action is being carried on in Budapest and other 
Hungarian towns, involving 4,264 school children and 2,200 children 
in 22 homes. This work will be continued until June. 

Every month “ Red Barnet ” is responsible for individual parcels 
sent to 131 sponsored children in France, also 20 tons of foodstuffs 
sent to Italy; these supplies are distributed in various children’s 
institutions by the I.U.C.W. Delegation. 

In Rumania, “ Red Barnet” provides a daily meal to 7/8,000 
children in Braila and the vicinity. It hopes to do the same in Greece 
from January onwards for 10,000 children. 

“Red Barnet ” has been asked by the Danish Government to 
take over the daily distribution of a meal of 450 calories to 15,000 
children in North Germany. Finally, more than 6,000 children from 
Poland, France, Hungary, Italy and the Dutch Indies have spent a 
holiday in Denmark thanks to the intermediary of “ Red Barnet ”. 
The organisation hopes to invite at least 4,000 children in 1948. 

In Denmark itself “ Red Barnet ” has distributed clothes received 
from the United States to needy Danish families ; it has also launched 
an appeal for the sponsorship of Greenlandic children and 150 such 
sponsorships have already been taken up by Danish citizens. 


RUMANIA 
Swedish Relief 


Besides operating their own canteen service in Rumania, “ Radda 
Barnen ” Delegates have also undertaken to distribute a large quantity 
of milk, the gift of the “ Don Suisse ”, and “ pablum ”, a baby food 
sent by the Canadian Save the Children Fund, which has given 
excellent results. 

Workers in the “ Radda Barnen ” canteens noticed that the 
children who had been fed in the canteens and had increased in weight 
from February to June last, began to get thinner again from that time. 
It transpired that this was due to the fact that the family reserves were 
entirely exhausted by then and that all the children were getting in 
the way of food was what they consumed in the canteen. 

However, as the situation has greatly improved this winter, 
thanks to the efforts of the Government and the help of the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, “ Radda Barnen” proposes 
to close its canteens at 15 April, 1948. 
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Living Conditions and Children’s Needs 


Public Health in Europe 


The International Committee of the Red Cross has published 
a report } describing the health conditions among the civil populations 
of certain European countries affected by the war, with special 
reference to epidemics, venereal diseases, tuberculosis and the 
public health machinery available. Particularly impressive are those 
sections dealing with children’s illnesses and infant mortality, which 
are very high especially in Germany, Austria, Greece, Hungary, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia as a result of persistent undernourishment, 


As regards epidemics, the report points out that there has been 
an increase in malaria in Albania, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
The spread of diphtheria has been arrested due to mass vaccinations, 
but is still very prevalent in the Netherlands, Germany and Finland 
although energetic measures are being taken to combat this disease. 
There is an enormous increase of venereal diseases in most of the 
countries mentioned and the reappearance of tuberculosis gives rise 
to great anxiety on the part of the authorities. Alarming figures are 
given in the report. In Germany, tuberculosis has increased 400 % 
as compared with pre-war. In Vienna, the deathrate rose to 28.2 
per 10,000 inhabitants during 1945, and in Lower Austria, the morbid- 
ity rate is ten times as great as it was before the war. In Finland, 
tuberculosis claims 6,000 victims per year. In Greece, the deathrate 
in 1946 was 25 per 10,000, in other words, 20,000 deaths per year. 
High deathrates are also recorded in Poland (27.1 per 10,000 in 
Warsaw) and in Hungary (24 per 10,000) hoth for the year 1945, 
In Budapest the percentage of positive tuberculine reactions among 
children for the same year was 35.3; even higher percentages have 
been recorded for other towns, e.g. 49 and 52. School medical 
examinations in Bucarest during 1945 revealed that the figures for 
positive tuberculine reactions rose to 38.6% in infant schools, 54.98% 
in elementary schools and to 79% in secondary schools. In Czecho- 
slovakia, at the beginning of 1947, it was estimated that 35% of 
the children and young people under 18 were threatened with tubercu- 
losis or were already affected. In Yugoslavia, the number of children 
suffering from various forms of tuberculosis is considerable and deaths 
from this disease exceed 30 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

In most of the countries mentioned there is a lack of hospital 
beds, X-ray apparatus and medical equipment, also all kinds of 
medical, supplies, not to mention doctors and nurses. The report 
concludes with an urgent appeal for help, as the assistance of foreign 
and national organisations is more needed than ever. 





1 International Committee of the Red Cross : Medical Division : 
Health Conditions among the Civilian Population of Certain European 
Countries affected by the War. August, 1947, 53 pp. 
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BULGARIA 
Children’s Needs! 


It is estimated that there are in Bulgaria 38,484 war orphans, 
homeless children and other child victims of the war. 

Infant mortality, already very high before 1939, has increased 
during and since the war. Of the 150,000 babies born every year, on 
an average 20 to 25,000 die in their first year. 35 to 38% of these 
deaths are due to contagious diseases : diarrhoea, enterocolitis, 
broncho-pneumonia and influenza. Only 20% of the women confined 
have the assistance of a midwife, and 10% only can be cared for in 
a maternity hospital. Following a recent law concerning the pro- 
tection of mothers and children, various institutions have been set 
up : babies’ lomes, pre-natal clinics, maternity hospitals, ete. 
Furthermore, the Bulgarian Red Cross has drawn up an ambitious 
programme concerning child welfare. These plans are held up for 
lack of the necessary material. 

Bulgaria, which suffered great privation during the war, has had 
to endure three consecutive years of drought. To these calamities 
were added the terrible floods, which destroyed numerous villages 
and killed several thousand head of cattle. Bulgaria is not among 
the countries which have received assistance from Unrra; foreign 
aid is essential for her recovery. 

The principal needs are as follows : 

1) Clothing, textiles, footwear, bed-linen ; 2) soap; 3) foodstuffs 
(fats, sugar, macaroni, condensed milk, special foods for children) ; 
4) medicines (quinine, sulfamides, gluconates of calcium, in powder 
form and for injections, penicillin), vitamin products; 5) medical 
supplies (thermometers, X-ray apparatus; surgical instruments, 
dressings) ; 6) films for Red Cross health propaganda ; and 7) ambu- 
lances. 


GERMANY 2 
Living Conditions 


Food has become a veritable obsession and everyone is always 
trying to find ways and means of getting some extra food. Addi- 
tional food is all the more precious as basic rations consist for the 
most part of carbohydrates and contain very little proteins or fat. 
Only children under six are entitled to milk. With-the exception 
of very small children and certain categories of invalids, who have a 
right to butter, the fat ration of ordinary consumers consists of mar- 
garine. The meat ration is calculated with a 20% margin of waste, 
for instance, when buying sausage the customer receives only 80 gr. 
for a meat coupon of 100 gr. value. The bread is dark but good, and 
appears to be composed exclusively of bread cereals. The potato 
harvest was very bad and it was expected that it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to honour the potato ration towards the end of the 
winter and next spring; in fact, it was already very precarious when 


1 Extract from a report of the Bulgarian Red Cross, received from 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, 27 November, 1947. 

* Extract from Mrs, Small’s report on her visit to Germany, 
Nov.-Dec. 1947. 
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we crossed the industrial regions in the West. In Cologne (British 
Zone), for the first week in January 1948, the rations were : 2,500 gr. 
of bread (5 % lbs), 250 gr. of cereals, no fats, meat or potatoes ; 
cheese uncertain. The shortage of potatoes is due to the drought, 
which is also reflected in the shortage of other vegetables. These 
are still to be found in the towns situated in the midst of an agri- 
cultural area, such as Freiburg-in-Breigsau and Liibeck, but when 
we entered the North-Rhine-Westphalia State there had not been 
any for several weeks, and while we were in Munich a distribution of 
vegetables was made for Christmas, the first for six weeks. The 
typical diet of a German clerk consists of a cup of “ ersatz ”-coffee 
and a piece of bread in the morning; at midday he receives at his 
office and without coupons a rather thin soup which he supplements 
with bread brought from home. The principal meal is in the evening 
which may be either a farinaceous dish or potatoes. It is very 
difficult to have a precise idea of the number of people who manage 
to procure extra food in one way or another, for while the price 
of rationed food is controlled and very low, the total rations costing 
no more than about 15 marks per month, the prices on the black 
market are extremely high and out of reach of most people’s purse. 
For instance : 

Coffee costs 400/600 marks per lb. 

Butter costs 250 marks per Ib. 

Sugar costs 50/80 marks per Ib. 

Bacon costs 200 marks per Ib. 


Compare these prices with the 50 marks per week, or 200/250 RM. per 
month, which are the average earnings of a factory worker or 
employee. 

A considerable number of food parcels are received, mainly 
from Switzerland and America, particularly in the Western Zones. 
These are either eaten by the recipient or used as a means of barter 
for other foodstuffs. The case of a widow with two children was 
brought to our notice who lives comfortably, without working, thanks 
to 2 pounds of coffee which she receives every month from America. 
People are constantly travelling about in order to exchange some 
article against farm produce. Finally, a great number of firms pay 
their personnel partly in kind, giving them in addition to their basic 
salary either articles or food which the employee and his family can 
consume, or the product manufactured by the works, which the 
employee then barters personally or through intermediaries for things 
which he needs. 

Coupons are required for clothes, shoes and domestic articles of 
every kind. These coupons, however, are doled out very parcimoni- 
ously to the population. The mother of three year-old twins told 
us, for instance, that she had not yet received any coupons for clothes 
or shoes for the children since their birth. A district nurse at 
Hamburg working with the Child Welfare Clinics which allocate 
diapers, said the stock available allowed only one for every three 
babies. In several towns we saw queues at the shoe shops, the 
reason being that the authorities had just announced that the coupons 
for shoes distributed 18 months previously would expire at the end 
of the year, whereas many of the people had not yet succeeded in 
obtaining the footwear to which they were entitled. The repair of 
shoes is also particularly difficult and practically impossible unless 
the customer provides the bootmaker with the necessary materials. 
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Teachers complain that a certain number of children cannot come to 
school in the winter for lack of shoes ; others arrive wearing shoes far 
too big for them borrowed from their parents; others, again, come 
with shoes the soles of which are practically non-existent, or wear 
wooden sandals which are no protection at all in the rain. 


Soap is rare; so is fuel. During our visit there was an allocation 
of 50 kilos (1 cwt) coal for every household (nothing extra where there 
were babies or old people), and it was not at all certain, in Berlin at 
any rate, that a second allocation would be made later on. In some 
towns it is possible to obtain wood. Gas and electricity are also 
strictly rationed. If there is an excessive consumption the surplus 
is charged at the rate of one hundred times the ordinary tariff for the 
first offence ; it is cut off altogether at the second. 

The housing conditions made an even deeper impression on us 
than the food shortage, perhaps because any real improvement seemed 
to be relegated to some remote future. All the towns we visited have 
been partially destroyed by bombing. In certain of the industrial 
towns in the Ruhr 75 per cent of the buildings have been destroyed, 
so that it is rather difficult to imagine where the numerous people 
seen in the streets spend the night. As a matter of fact, in spite of 
the overcrowding resulting from the fact that many families have 
taken in relatives or friends, or the requisition of rooms, a great 
many people are still living in temporary dwellings — cellars, huts 
or even air-raid shelters. More than once we saw families of three or 
four persons who had previously occupied a 4-5 roomed house cr flat 
now living in one small room used for all purposes, including cooking. 
Families of six or seven persons may have two rooms. It goes 
without saying that in such cases one bed is shared by two or three. 
Those families are fortunate who were able to save a little bedding and 
house linen; many bombed-out families have not yet been able to 
replace their losses and have been sleeping for years on straw sacks 
without sheets. 

By and large the big towns and industrial regions are accommod- 
ating practically the same population as in pre-war times in half 
the number of dwellings ; nor are conditions any better in the rural 
areas, which are sheltering, in addition to the war evacuees 
who have no home to return to, millions of refugees : Sudeten 
Germans, “ Volksdeutsche *” from Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Germans expelled or who fled from the territories incorporated into 
Poland and, in the Western Zone, refugees from the Russian Zone of 
Occupation. These various categories number in round figures for 
the whole of Germany some 15 million souls, i.e. more than 20% of 
the population. Their distribution is very uneven and may exceed 
half the original population of an area, as for instance, in Schleswig- 
Holstein in the British Zone, or in Mecklenburg in the Russian. 

Speaking generally, both in the towns and in the rural areas 
the population has doubled with respect to the number of available 
dwellings. Many refugees are still living in the former prisoner-of- 
war or foreign workers’ camps, in spite of the number of rooms 
requisitioned from the local inhabitants. Conditions in the camps 
vary from place to place. In one camp we saw the population, 
resigned to the fact that they were there for a long time, had gone to 
a great deal of trouble to create a comfortable home — in the parti- 
cular circumstances the task was facilitated by the fact that they were 
Sudetens who had been able to bring a fair amount of luggage with 
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them. In another quasi-permanent camp the inhabitants of which 
had lost everything in the course of their peregrinations (they came 
from Silesia), the only furniture consisted of straw sacks to sleep on 
and a few articles roughly put together from old wooden cases. 
Finally, we visited a transit camp where the refugees who had crossed 
the frontier illegally were housed. (There are no longer any organised 
transports.) Several hundreds of them were living in large dormi- 
tories with double bunks, men, women, and children pell-mell, without 
anywhere else to sit except their bunks. It is interesting to note that 
the camp authorities had found from experience that this promiscuity 
was less demoralising than the separation of the sexes in different 
dormitories, for it enabled the family to remain together. These 
unfortunate people had to stay there until a parish was found that 
would be compelled to accept them. Some of them, natives of 
Bessarabia, were preparing to celebrate their fifth Christmas in a 
camp. The astounding thing in all these camps was the dignity 
with which these sorely-tried people regarded their situation, and the 
pains which the mothers took to keep their children clean and to 
create the semblance of a home. The majority worked in the 
nearest town or in the surrounding countryside and the children 
attended the local school; occasionally there was a kindergarten in 
the camp itself for the very young ones. 

There are still many dispersed families, children who are looking 
for their parents and vice-versa. The Children’s Repatriation Centre 
at Hamburg has already handled 30,000 of such cases, only about 
4,000 of which have been satisfactorily solved to date. 

In Berlin we heard a great deal about some 20,000 unaccompanied 
children hailing from the territories which are now detached from 
Eastern Germany and who are to be repatriated shortly. Four 
thousand of them had already arrived from East Prussia and the 
majority had been distributed in children’s homes in the Russian 
Zone. In a few cases the parents had been found. 

The living conditions described above show no sign of improve- 
ment; on the contrary, it is expected that the situation will be 
aggravated at least in the early months of 1948 — hence the general 
apathy and a lowering of morale. But although criticism of the 
economic policy of the Allies may sometimes be heard, we never came 
across anyone who argued against the principle of the foreign occupa- 
tion. On the other hand, the bulk of the population is far from 
recognising to what extent its difficulties are a direct consequence of 
the policy pursued by Germany before and during the war, nor that a 
great part of Europe has endured even harsher conditions under 
German Occupation and that certain countries are still a long way 
from complete recovery. 


Relief for Children 


The conversations which we had with Germans and also with 
the representatives of foreign relief actions, such as the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, the Save the Children Fund, the Swedish 
Relief (Red Cross and Radda Barnen), the Danish relief (Red Cross 
and Red Barnet), the Don Suisse, as well as our own observations — 
lead us to the following conclusions concerning relief in Germany : 

In the Western Zones, the school meals organised by the 
authorities, thanks to the Hoover scheme which is also extended to a 
high proportion of young people, and the canteens for children between 
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3 and 6 years, organised by the Swedish, Swiss and Danish relief 
actions, providing a daily supplementary ration of 350 calories, all 
render invaluable service. They should be continued so long as the 
general food situation remains so inadequate, and above all so long as 
the present shortage of fats and proteins persists. It is essential to 
increase shipments of food to the Eastern Zone, so as to enable man 
more children than is the case at present to receive some extra food. 
At the present time relief supplies to this Zone are tending to diminish 
although the needs are as great if not more so than in the Western 
Zones. It should also be mentioned that in all the Zones the older 
school children and the young people are relatively more under- 
nourished than the very young children. 

All over the country more should be doz:e for tubercular children. 
Only a very small number can be accommodated in the sanatoria, 
hospitals and so on, and they are not allowed to stay there for a long 
enough period. It is essential to grant them some extra food, whether 
they stay at home.or are sent to a hospital. For instance, in Berlin, 
the International Committee of the Red Cross allow the 12,000 TB 
children attending the state schools a glass of milk per day, in addition 
to the meals provided by the school authorities. Similar arrange- 
ments should be made in other towns. 

Everywhere there is a crying need for cod-liver oil, tonics, milk 
and fats. 

Whereas the essential needs of the children in the way of food are 
more or less covered, thanks to the existing relief actions, the same 
cannot be said of clothes and shoes. Both are in such a state of 
dilapidation that sometimes they will stand no further repair. 

There is a great dearth of layettes, particularly diapers, and 
reserves of clothes and linen from which these could be improvised 
are by now exhausted. 

All the refugees and bombed-out people are in urgent need of 
linen and household articles, which are unobtainable even with the 
coupons. 

From our personal observation as well as from remarks made by 
the representatives of the foreign relief actions, we conclude that 
the relief supplies sent to Germany, no matter to which Zone, reach 
the most needy cases and are utilised in the most judicious way. 


Displaced Persons 


What has been said up to now concerns only the German 
population. As to the displaced persons, who still number several 
hundred thousand (upwards of 500,000 were registered with P.C.1.R.O. 
but 3/400,000 are not covered by this body), they now receive the 
same rations as the Germans, whether they live in the caraps or are 
self-supporting ; which is tantamount to saying that their children 
are also undernourished unless they receive some extra supplies from 
abroad. Those who are cared for in children’s homes are to a certain 
extent privileged since, even if they are in good health, they receive 
hospital rations, which are much richer in fats and proteins than the 
normal diet. 

“ Unaccompanied children ”, that is to say children without any 
near relatives, sometimes live in the camps with foster parents ; 
or else they are gathered into children’s homes pending the time when 
their parents can be found or that something is decided as to their 
future. The authorities are opposed to sending any of these un- 
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accompanied children abroad with a view to adoption, for it is by 
no means impossible that some near relatives might not one day turn 
up to claim them. The number of unaccompanied children is in any 
case not so high as has sometimes been stated. In the French Zone 
there are said to be only about a hundred, while in the British Zone 
they number about one thousand. 

We heard a great deal about the difficulties of the officials whose 
duty it is to look for children who were deported from certain countries 
while very young with the intention of incorporating them in the 
German population. These children, after undergoing a whole series 
of examinations, were placed under false names in institutions or with 
foster parents. The task of locating these children is rendered all 
the more difficult as most of the persons who have had charge of them 
in the interval genuinely believed that they were German children. 
This even raises a psychological problem when the children are 
completely integrated in the German foster family and consider it 
as their home. The present tendency in such cases is to leave the 
children where they are unless claimed by near relatives. 

Contrary to what one would suppose, the present problem in 
Germany is not to find a home for either German or D.P. children 
without a family, but to provide children for the innumerable families, 
even D.P., who desire to adopt them. 


GREECE 


Conditions in Autumn 19471! 


Widespread crop failure, reaching 60% due to the drought, has 
wiped out the heroic effort made by farmers which in the Fall of 1946 
succeeded in harvesting 30% more grain than in the previous year, 
despite the shortage of work animals. The relief section of the 
Congressional allocation to Greece, so far totalling 50 million dollars, 
is inadequate to meet this crop loss, which American authorities 
estimate to be 70 million dollars. 

When the Foreign Director visited the northernmost N.E.F. 
hostel for children at Konitsa in July, after it became a point of 
world interest as a result of the four-day frontier attack, he saw the 
first reappearance since the war of children with the swollen abdomen 
of starvation. Correspondents are now reporting many such cases. 
Even in favoured Athens, meat, milk, sugar, cheese, butter and other 
staples had begun to disappear from the market. 

With less than 10% of war-destroyed houses repaired during the 
Unrra period, most of the farm people in the 1,700 Greek villages 
burned by the Nazis are facing a fifth winter without a permanent 
roof over their heads, in many cases with nothing but tar-paper 
between them and the mountain snows, and in some cases only 
reeds cut from dry streams. In the cities distress among people 
rendered homeless through the war has been increased by new 
unemployed from plants half to two-thirds idle. This creates a 
situation fraught with despair that is sending new recruits daily in 
flight from wholesale police measures to join the guerillas in the 
mountains. 





1 Extract from the Annual Report of the Foreign Director of the 
Near East Foundation, 1946-1947. 
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POLAND 


Urgent Needs of Children 


In the early summer of 1947 the Food and Agricultural Organisa- 
tion sent a Mission to Poland to study economic conditions. By the 
beginning of September it had returned to FAO headquarters in Rome 
to draft its report, but having observed at first hand the serious 
effect on children of the very bad nutritional deficiencies, the members 
of the Mission felt it their urgent duty to call the attention of the 
Director General of FAO, Sir John Boyd Orr, to the situation and 
submitted a statement in advance of their report proper, in the hope 
that immediate action would be taken for the crucial period from 
November 1947 to the end of March 1948. The FAO Mission found 
that these nutritional deficiencies were widespread among children 
all over the country, hindering their growth and development and 
rendering them vulnerable to infectious diseases ; in many cases they 
border on the starvation limit and may cause death if not soon 
corrected. 


“One of the principal causes of the observed deficiencies ”, 
says the statement, “is the acute shortage of milk. This shortage is 
the result mainly of the heavy wartime losses of milk cows, low 
production per cow due to an insufficiency of concentrated feed, and 
an unsatisfactory distribution of the available cattle. Other contri- 
buting causes include an imperfect knowledge among farmers of 
principles and methods of feeding cows for milk production and of 
sanitation of milk, a shortage of equipment for pasteurising and 
keeping milk, and difficulties of transportation. There is also, in 
some regions, an unsuitable price relationship between whole milk, 
cheese and butter, causing too large a share of the available milk to 
be used for butter and cheese production. 

“The Mission in its final report will make recommendations for 
action and changes through the removal of its causes. It is recog- 
nised, however, that little can be done in this way soon enough to affect 
the milk supply of children and expectant and nursing mothers in 
the coming winter, which will be a crucial period. 

“Tt is estimated that Poland will be able to produce from her 
own resources only about 50 million litres of fresh milk of the 130 
million litres required to supply a moderate weekly ration to children 
from 0 to 10 years and to expectant and nursing mothers. The 
Mission therefore suggests that the difference of 80 million litres 
be imported in the form of milk powder or canned milk. 

“In spite of the urgency of the importation for the protection 
of the future population of Poland ”, the statement continues, “ the 
Mission recognises that the Polish Government has limited resources 
with which to pay for imports, and that these resources must cover 
other requirements as well as milk. The Mission recommends, there- 
fore, that this need be brought to the attention not only of the 
Polish Government, but also of the appropriate international philan- 
thropic agencies, including the World Health Organisation and the 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Prompt action would save and improve 
the lives of many children.” 

The Mission further recommends that care be taken to ensure 
that the milk brought into Poland is actually distributed only to 
children and nursing and expectant mothers. Instruction in the 
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proper use of milk powder and canned milk should also be provided 
where necessary. 

For very young children with dyspepsia (which is widespread in 
Poland among children), dextrose-maltose preparations are necessary 
for use with the milk. 

Second only in urgency to the shortage of milk is the inadequacy 
of the supply of vitamin concentrates in Poland, especially vitamins A 
and D. In examining Polish children the Mission found a very high 
percentage of cases of rickets, due to vitamin D deficiency, and also 
many cases of vitamin A deficiency. It is apparent that vitamin D 
deficiency was a problem in Poland even before World War II, 
because there are many children 10 to 17 years old with serious rickets. 
The Mission recommends that prompt steps be taken to prevent this 
disease and vitamin A deficiency among children now in the vulnerable 
age groups by supplying vitamin concentrates such as cod-liver oil. 

The Mission estimates the need during the period covering 
1 November 1947 to 31 March 1948, on the basis of 1,200 International 
Units of vitamin D daily for children up to 1 year of age, and 800 
International Units daily for children from 1 to 4 years. On this 
basis 264,000 million International Units will be needed, or the 
equivalent of about 7 kilogrammes of pure vitamin D. 

As will be noted, the appeal is addressed not only to official 
organisations but also to private international agencies. The matter 
is under consideration by the former, but the situation in Poland is 
so critical that private organisations need not fear that a parallel 
action on their part would be superfluous. : 
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The International Child Welfare 


Movement 


S.E.P.E.G. 


The first International Study Week for Child Victims of the 
War (it takes its name from the initial letters of the French title : 
Semaines pour l’étude de l’enfance victime de la guerre) was held in 
Zurich in September 1945. Several regional Study Weeks were held 
in the course of 1946 and 1947 in Italy, France and Germany. 


As stated in their programme, S.E.P.E.G. offers men and women 
who are interested in the care of young victims of the war and who 
hold important and responsible posts in their respective countries, 
the possibility of an exchange of views, a renewal of personal contact 
and the opportunity of refresher courses after years of isolation. 


By working out guiding principles and recommendations, 
S.E.P.E.G. contributes to the solution of numerous practical problems, 
prevents dispersal of effort and acts as a restraining influence in regard 
to the numerous well-meant but often impracticable schemes. 
Government departments and organisations are invited to take these 
guiding principles into account and it is hoped that eventually a 
well-balanced synthesis of the various methods of mental and moral 
assistance to childhood will be arrived at. But children and young 
peopl: cannot be considered apart from the world of adults. The 
moment one begins to help and to educate, a number of problems of 
a pedagogical, medical and legal nature arise, in fact, the whole net- 
work of social policy comes into play. 


Starting from these basic ideas, S.E.P.E.G. provides the experts 
in the various categories — representatives of social welfare, medical 
and educational bodies in all the war-devastated regions — a forum 
for their discussions. It is becoming more and more a custom for 
scientists, anthropologists and doctors to come together with educa- 
tionists, sociologists, writers and psychologists, with politicians in the 
broadest sense of the word, in brief, with all who have the welfare 
of childhood and young people at heart and who share a common 
responsibility. Instead of the individual reports which were formerly 
presented at scientific congresses, one now finds resolutions and 
recommendations submitted by study groups composed of experts. 
The meeting of representatives of allied fields cannot but be beneficial 
to all concerned. Instead of a fanwise development and a steadily 
deepening gulf between one expert and another, there is now an 
attempt to synthesise and to search for a joint solution. 


* 
* * 


We have pleasure in publishing herewith a short account of the 
second International Study Weeks meeting which was held in Zurich 
from 25 to 27 September, 1947, at which 17 countries were represented. 
This report is by Dr. LE GuILiant of the French Ministry for Public 
Health, and Vice-Chairman of S.E.P.E.G. : 
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The reports and meetings covered the following items : training 
of staff for school welfare services, collective psychology applied to 
problems of institutions, the training of teachers, children’s villages, 
experiences and provisional results attained. 

Two public lectures were given by Dr. Aichorn of Vienna and 
Dr. Le Guillant. 

Resolutions adopted were as follows : 


I. The second meeting of S.E.P.E.G. held at Zurich from 25 to 
27 September, 1947, having heard reports summarising the experi- 
ences of the last two years, and with a view to improving collaboration 
between doctors and educationists, which is the basis of practical 
psychology, a true understanding of maladjusted children and of 
any effective work on their behalf, recommends that : 


1) In conformity with Resolution I of the medico-pedagogic 
section of the first S.E.P.E.G. meeting in 1945, the creation of 
university chairs for child psychiatry and educational therapy 
should be envisaged and encouraged. 


2) Areas desiring to develop their services on behalf of handi- 
capped children should invite the combined assistance of a team of 
educationists, social workers, psychologists and medical specialists 
to organise public propaganda meetings. In general, it is advisable 
to choose for such meetings one main theme accompanied by one or 
more secondary subjects. Invitations should be sent to the teaching 
profession, teachers’ training colleges, educationists, doctors (in 
particular children’s doctors), social workers, magistrates of juvenile 
courts, psychologists, psychotechnicians and all those concerned with 
child welfare. The General Secretary of S.E.P.E.G. will be pleased 
to provide lecturers on request and any information that may be 
useful in this connection. 


3) Itis recommended that study courses of approximately three 
weeks’ duration on the lines of those which were organised in Lausanne 
in 1946/47 should be continued in the future, the programme of each 
course to be drawn up to suit the needs of each particular group. 


4) It is recommended that opportunities be provided for 
practical psycho-therapeutic training in re-education institutions 
suited for this purpose. 


II. The second meeting of S.E.P.E.G., recognising the impor- 
tance of problems concerning the rehabilitation of difficult children 
and young people in institutions, recommends that a special con- 
ference should be convened to define the various systems of rehabilita- 
tion. The organisation of this conference should be undertaken in 
liaison with the International Association of Educational Therapy. 

It was also agreed that S.E.P.E.G. national committees should be 
formed to carry out the guiding principles laid down by the inter- 
national meetings, which will in principle be held biennially. 
These committees will be composed of competent authorities of all 
the circles concerned with the welfare of maladjusted children ; 
they will draw up joint reports and send representatives to the 
international meetings. The representatives attending the 1947 
meeting were chosen by the Swiss secretariat. 

The Congress of the International Society for Educational 
Therapy, meeting two days later in Zurich under the chairmanship 
of Professor Hanselmann, was attended by practically the same 
deiegates. Its work was devoted to the setting up of study groups 
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for maladjusted children in various countries and to a consideration 
of the potentialities and limitations of pedagogy as applied to handi- 
capped children. 


The International Children’s Emergency Fund 


By the end of January 1948, the Fund had almost 40 million 
dollars at its disposal, a part of which sum is already being used 
to feed children in the following countries : Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and China. 


* UNAC *”? — United Nations Appeal for Children 


Fifty non-governmental organisations, including the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare, were invited to take part in the 
European Regional Conference of the International Advisory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Appeal for Children, which was held 
in Geneva on 15, 16 and 17 February. A special session was devoted 
to a discussion on the measures taken in respect of the world- wide 

campaign to collect funds and the problems raised by Unac’s collabor- 
ation with the non-governmental organisations. 

According to information given in the course of this meeting, 

national committees had already been set up in 22 countries, while 
committees were also in process of formation in a further 23 countries. 

Regarding participation in the United Nations Appeal for 
Children, the international non-governmental organisations reiterated 
their full support for this act of international solidarity launched 
under the auspices of the United Nations Organisation to help children 
in distress throughout the world, irrespective of nationality, race, 
creed or political opinion, and expressed the hope that the campaign 
would yield substantial results commensurate with the enormous 
extent of present needs. 

Furthermore, in order to fulfill what Unac expected of them, 
these organisations recommended the International Advisory Com- 
mittee to associate in its work a number of non-governmental 
organisations chosen in particular from among associations with 
category “B” consultative status, either because of their special 
activities in the field of child relief, or because of the part they play 
in the formation of world public opinion. 

On the other hand, taking into account that the essential purpose 
of Unac is to support the International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
they also urged that the Fund should associate in its activities the 
international non-governmental organisations which play a prepon- 
derant role in this field. 

In the course of the discussion of the European Regional Con- 
ference, the delegate of the Belgian National Committee paid a special 
tribute to the pioneer work done by the I.U.C.W. and hoped that it 
would be-associated more closely in the future both in the work of 
Unac and of the International Children’s Emergency Fund. 


World Health Organisation 


At the Fifth Session of the Interim Commission which met in 
Geneva from 22 January to 7 February, 1948, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. A. Stampar (Yugoslavia), i it was decided that as soon as the 
World Health Organisation was formally constituted, which it is 
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expected will be very shortly, high on the priority list will be the 
drawing up of a world-wide maternity and child health programme, 
based on the American proposal, which states in part : 


“ Among all nations there is general recognition that children 
are their greatest asset in terms of human resources and that, 
to assure for them normal growth and development in childhood 
and physical and mental health and security when they reach 
maturity, it is essential that they be born in good conditions, 
have the advantage of adequate food, shelter, clothing, health 
service and medical care, opportunity for education and a 
normal family life.” 


The Interim Commission is co-operating with the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund in its tuberculosis control programme, 
and the experts of both bodies are combining in the development of 
immunisation programmes to prevent the spread of this disease. The 
I.C.E.F. aims at immunising 15 million persons in 1948-49. 

The Commission likewise includes among its priority tasks the 
control of malaria by the World Health Organisation. 


International Congress on Mental Health 


An important Congress on Mental Health will take place in 
London from 11 to 21 August; 1948. It will comprise three sections, 
the first being devoted to Child Psychiatry, the second to Medical 
Psychotherapy, and the third to Mental Hygiene in general. 

Applications for registration and information should be sent to : 
The Organiser, International Congress on Mental Health, 39 Queen 
Anne Street, London, W.1. 





Radio Broadcasts - I.U.C.W. 


Next broadcast in English for Europe on 
Sunday, April 11, 1948, at 9.35 HEC 


on metre band 47.28 

















The National Child Welfare Movement 


ARGENTINA 
Education of the Children of Lepers 


In the Argentina, a country where an unremitting fight against 
leprosy has to be carried on, the voluntary societies have achieved 
some remarkable results. The medium for this action is the Lepers’ 
Foundation, which groups some 160 committees distributed all over 
the territory of the Republic. Amongst its activities this institution 
has set up and maintains seven clinics in various parts of the country 
and has sought to improve the management of lepers’ colonies. 

The healthy children of persons who have contracted leprosy 
present a most serious problem in the field of social welfare for 
lepers. Research into leprosy has proved that the disease is not 
hereditary, which gives‘substance to the hope that the children of 
lepers may avoid contracting the disease. Hence the Lepers’ 
Foundation has set up a children’s colony, which has been functioning 
now for eight years. Though 300 children can be accommodated, 
the child population numbers at present only 250. The establishment 
covers 40 acres of ground and the buildings are so arranged as to 
permit the children to be divided into groups. There is a section 
for infants, pavilions for older children, a chapel, school, workshops, 
medical and dental surgeries, a dermatological clinic, radiological, 
X-ray and ultra-violet ray apparatus, etc. All the children are 
regularly examined by a doctor. The medical direction of the 
preventorium is in the hands of distinguished specialists. 

Instruction in the school is given up to and including the sixth 
class, in conformity with the curriculum of the National Council on 
Education. Children who have stayed a minimum of 5 years in the 
preventorium and who have shown special aptitudes may take a 
course at a secondary school or supplementary training at one of the 
State educational establishments. Girls may take a nurse’s training 
at the Argentine Red Cross, or domestic economy, dressmaking, etc. 

Apprenticeship to a trade is given according to individual taste 
and the capacity of the child. The institute possesses several work- 
shops, e.g. carpentering, bootmaking, weaving and painting. The 
weaving workshop produces the bulk of the materials used by the 
colony, while the cobbler’s workshop provides all the shoes. 
Attached to the establishment are a kitchen garden, an orchard, 
hen-run, rabbit-hutch and bee-hives — all managed by the children 
themselves. 

A scout team, composed of those over 9 contributes to the 
character building of the children; it is affiliated to the Argentine 
Boy Scouts Association and takes part in the various scout functions. 

The young people over 14 who have spent a minimum of 5 years 
in the preventorium and have obtained their school certificate may 
either go on to a high school or be apprenticed to a trade. A hostel 
has been created for them located in the centre of the town, an 
unpretentious but roomy and comfortable house. Thanks to this 
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arrangement the young people may continue their training while still 
remaining under medical supervision. 

It will be seen that the Lepers’ Foundation is doing all in its power 
to provide a healthy and normal lifé for these children, which will 
enable them when the time comes to be integrated into the social life 
of the country. (From a report presented to the Second Pan- 
American Conference on Leprosy, Rio de Janeiro, October 1946.) 


AUSTRIA 


The Austrian Welfare Bureau 


At the beginning of 1947 an Austrian Welfare Bureau was set up 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Social Welfare. The functions 
of this Bureau are as follows : 


1. To keep an up-to-date list of all the public and voluntary 
welfare institutions and all relief actions ; 

2. To act as a clearing-house for information on all questions 
concerning welfare ; 

3. Wherever necessary, to establish contact and promote col- 
laboration with foreign and international relief centres and organisa- 
tions ; 

4. To organise the relief actions instituted by the Federal 
Government ; 

5. To distribute all relief gifts of whatever kind ; 


6. To give information and advice on all questions pertaining 
to welfare. 


The Austrian Welfare Bureau is assisted by a Council, comprising 
representatives of the Federal Government and of the “ Lander ”, 
the three political parties, the Parliamentary Chambers, the trade 
unions and the voluntary welfare organisations. 

The principal relief body of the Federal Government attached 
to the Austrian Welfare Bureau is the “ In- und Auslandshilfe fir 
Oesterreichs Kinder ”, which organises recuperative holidays within 
the country and visits abroad for children suffering from under- 
nourishment, and also runs a certain number of convalescent homes for 
children and young people. (Communicated by the Austrian 
Ministry of Social Welfare.) 


COLOMBIA 
A New Child Welfare Code 


On January 1, 1947, there came into force a new child welfare 
code, covering all aspects of the legal protection of minors, including 
labour and establishment of paternity. Under Chapter 10 of the 
Code a National Council for Child Welfare is set up, whose main 
functions are maternity and child welfare, the welfare of children 
of pre-school, school and post-school age, and the welfare of abnormal, 
maladjusted and delinquent children. All public welfare services 
will be required to co-operate with the Council, which will promote 
coordination of their activities. Those institutions which refuse 
to do so will have their State subsidies withdrawn. The National 
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Council will furthermore take over the management of institutions 
for the rehabilitation of young people. An annual sum of 500,000 
pesos will be allocated by the Republic of Colombia for the budget 
of the Council in order to enable it to carry out its programme. 

The articles of the Code will apply to all children regardless 
of their civil status, social rank, race or religion. 


Costa RIca 
Children’s Day 


By a decree in 1946, the President of the Republic fixed the 
annual celebration of Children’s Day on 9th September, the anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of the Rights of the Child. This Declaration 
in 12 clauses was adopted in 1930, when the National Children’s 
Institute was set up. Among the tasks of this body are the promotion 
of the principles of the Declaration in the country generally and the 
supervision of their application in daily life. (Dia del Nino, Patronato 
Nacional de la Infancia, San José, 1947.) 


DENMARK 
Medical Examination of Children 


By the Act of April 30, 1946, which came into force on January 1, 
1948, all children must undergo 9 medical examinations between the 
date of their birth and their seventh year. It is suggested that the 
examinations should take place when the child is 5 weeks, 5 months, 
10 months and 15 months old, and shortly after its second, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth birthdays. 

In Copenhagen, 9 medical centres have been opened, under the 
direction of children’s doctors. Mothers are requested to make an 
appointment beforehand to avoid waiting. They are also entitled 
to see their “ private ” doctor. No fees are paid for these 9 consulta- 
tions. (Bornesagens Tidende, No. 2, 15 January, 1948.) 


UNITED STATES 
Children’s Bureau celebrates its 35th Birthday 


In congratulating the Children’s Bureau on completing its 
35th year of service to American children, we should like to recall 
that its first Chiefs, Julia Lathrop and Grace Abbott, repeatedly 
showed a keen interest in the children of other countries. That 
tradition is continuing under Miss Lenroot’s inspired leadership. 
Never does a request for advice or information remain unanswered. 
Many countries are jealous of the U.S.A. for possessing such an 
efficient institution. Its achievements are summarised in a short 
article published in a recent number of The Child+ and signed by 
Katharine Lenroot herself : 

“ Thirty-five years ago — in 1912 — Congress passed a law 
creating the Children’s Bureau and requiring this Bureau “ to inves- 
tigate and report . . . upon all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and child life among all classes of our people.” 


1 The Child, Washington, August 1947. 
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“In August 1912, the Bureau opened its doors. Since then the 
public has become increasingly aware of the needs of children and has 
supported measures to meet them. 


“The movement for greater effort to understand and fulfill 
children’s needs had begun before the end of the nineteenth century, 
and the founding of the Children’s Bureau was a step forward. This 
movement has continued ever since, in spite of rough going and 
occasional set-backs, towards the goal of a fair opportunity for every 
child. And the Children’s Bureau has been a national center for 
these efforts. 

“In the three and a half decades since 1912, saving the lives 
of many mothers and children has been perhaps the most important 
gain. 

“In 1912 no one knew what our infant death rate was, for few 
States kept good enough records of births and deaths to enable the 
Bureau of the Census to calculate the rate. 

“ After State recording of births and deaths improved, we found 
that the death rates for both babies and mothers were very high. 

“ Thousands of deaths of mothers and babies are now prevented 
each year, largely through advances in medical knowledge, better 
sanitation, refrigeration of food, better water and milk supplies, 
rising standards of living, and better public understanding of what 
saves the lives of mothers and babies. 

“ The Federal Government is now cooperating with every State 
in the Union, as well as Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia and the Virgin Islands, in providing health services for 
mothers and children, and medical services for crippled children. 

“ As public opinion has led to better child-labor and school- 
attendance laws, boys and girls are getting more schooling and are 
being better protected from exploitation. But the conditions of 
employment for boys and girls who do go to work are better than 
the children had who went to work 35 years ago. The working day 
is generally 8 hours or less instead of 10 hours or more. More 
restrictions have been placed on night work and dangerous work. 
It is true that many States still let a 14-year-old leave school and go 
to work, but 35 years ago many States let 12-year-olds work. In 
1938, a Federal act set a 16-year minimum for employment by 
establishments producing goods shipped in interstate commerce and 
18 for particularly hazardous occupations. 

“In 1912 the usual way of caring for a needy child was to place 
him in an institution. Only one State was giving aid to children in 
their own homes. Now every State gives such aid, all but one with 
the help of Federal funds. 

“For children who have no homes, or whose homes are 
inadequate, public and private agencies have extended and improved 
foster care. 

“ In rural areas and areas of special need the Federal Government 
is cooperating with State and local agencies in providing social services 
for children. 

“ Progress has been made in understanding juvenile delinquency 
and dealing with it through juvenile courts, local welfare agencies 
and child-guidance clinics. 
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“States and local communities have-come to have a greater 
feeling of responsibility for the care of unmarried mothers and their 
babies. This feeling is reflected inlaws passed for the protection of 
these children, especially those placed for adoption. 


“From the beginning the Bureau has participated in inter- 
national work for children through the Pan-American Child Con- 
gresses ; special committees of the League of Nations and the I.L.O.; 
the American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
and more recently, activities developed through the United Nations, 
the World Health Organization. and other international bodies, 
especially the International Children’s Emergency Fund. Since 1942, 
a special unit of the Bureau has administered a program of direct 
cooperation with the other American Republics and has given service 
to specialists from all parts of the world. 

“We in the United States have still far to go before we can say 
that we are doing everything we might to give every child a fair 
opportunity. But we are on our way.” 


URUGUAY 
National Congress of Voluntary Child Welfare Institutions 


Convened by the Child Council (Consejo del Nino), a National 
Congress of Voluntary Welfare Institutions met at Montevideo, from 
18-20 December, 1947. The I.U.C.W. was represented by Mrs. Anita 
Sandelmann, General Delegate for Latin America. A member of the 
Uruguayan Section of the I.U.C.W. acted as Vice-Chairman. 

Among the subjects included on the agenda were : co-ordination 
of the voluntary institutions and the grant of a more substantial 
official subsidy to the said institutions ; the modernisation of schools 
in the rural areas; welfare of the pre-school child; child guidance 
centres in the rural areas ; vocational guidance for minors ; and finally, 
the problem of maladjusted children and the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The Uruguayan Section of the I.U.C.W. had been requested to 
submit a report on the setting up of young people’s clubs for the 
children in the rural districts; according to the rapporteur, this 
initiative is a practical method of arousing in the child a taste for the 
various aspects of agricultural work. 

The problem of maladjusted minors and the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, a subject which gives great anxiety to the official and 
private welfare organisations in Uruguay, was one to which the 
Congress devoted particular attention; it was thought that the 
creation of young people’s clubs would be one of the most effective 
ways of combatting juvenile delinquency. 
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The Book of Needs of Fifteen War-Devastated Countries in Education, 
Science and Culture. United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation, Paris, 1947, 111 ppp. 


A survey of educational and cultural losses in fifteen war- 
devastated countries. The text is all the more impressive for being 
matter-of-fact, without any of the sentimental approach so often met 
with in books describing the plight of youth to-day. The figures 
speak for themselves, particularly as they are accompanied by a 
good many well-chosen photographs. 


Child Health and Development. A Symposium by Specialist Conitri- 
butors. Edited by R. W. B. E.tis, Professor of Child Life and 
Health, University of Edinburgh, J. and A. Churchill Ltd., 
London, 1947, 364 pp. . 


This volume is divided into two parts of unequal length. The 
first and longer section deals in 11 chapters with the life and health 
of the child. 

The pre-natal period, care of health during pregnancy, examina- 
tion of the mother and later of the child are explained, also the story 
of the development of the foetus and its needs. The confinement is 
then dealt with, with reference also to various technical questions, 
such as the use of forceps and anaesthetics and their repercussions 
on the health of the child. 

When it is born the child must be either breast-fed or fed 
artificially. This raises problems of a material nature of quantity 
and quality — which are investigated at length; those of a psycho- 
logical order are set forth in the light of psychoanalysis with restraint. 

The physical growth of the child, its intellectual, emotional and 
instinctive development, puberty in all its aspects and immunity are 
passed in review by a dozen specialists : children’s doctors, physio- 
logists, psychologists and educationists. Each chapter is concise 
and objective ; each scientific question clearly and lucidly explained. 
A bibliography at the end of each chapter gives useful references. 
The first section provides an excellent summary of normal physiology, 
which all who have the care or children will read with benefit. 

The second and shorter section deals with the social aspects of 
childhood. These problems are handled with special reference to 
British institutions, such as day nurseries, schools and juvenile courts. 
Certain chapters of general interest will not escape the notice of the 
non-British reader, for instance those on genetic heredity factors, 
infant mortality, etc. Finally, the blood groups, Rhesus series and a 
study of the milk question are treated at the end of the volume. 
Here again the reader will find precise and valuable information. 
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Principles and Practice of the Rorschach Personality Test, by W. Mons 
Faber and Faber Ltd., London, 1948, 164 pp. 


The author had opportunity to apply these tests on over a 
thousand children aged 4 to 16, half of whom were chosen on grounds 
of medical fitness and freedom from neurotic traits, and half provided 
by hostels, remand homes and institutions, and were of special 
clinical interest to the psychologist. During the war he had opportun- 
ity to test soldiers. On the basis of all this experience he now presents 
us with what he modestly calls in his preface “ an introduction to the 
study of more advanced works ”. 


A National Housing Policy for Canada, published by The Canadian 

Welfare Council, Ottawa, September 1947, 21 pp. 

Even in Canada, which has not suffered war-time destruction, 
there is an acute shortage of housing. As private initiative failed 
to produce the volume and type of housing required for replacements 
and to meet the needs of an increasing population, the Surveys and 

Xesearch Division of the Canadian Welfare Council requests imme- 
diate action — with detailed recommendations — from the Federal 
and the Provincial Governments. 


Institutions for Child Care and Treaiment, edited by Mary Lois PYLEs 
by the Child Welfare League of America, New-York, 1947, 28 pp. 
Excellent summary of the principles which should guide the 

choice between institutional and foster home care and of those 

which should prevail in the institution. It reminds us that “ children 
who live in institutions need the same things as all children, plus 
help with the problems which bring them to institutions ”. 


Youth Asiray. A Report on the Treaiment of the Offenders, published 
by the Conservative Political Centre, London, 1946, 48 pp. 6d. 
This report was prepared by a Sub-Committee of the Conservative 

Party Committee on Policy and Political Education. The name of 

the Chairman, John A.F. Watson, and those of a number of its 

members are good guarantees that its criticisms of the present 
system of dealing with young people and its suggestions for improve- 
ment are well founded. 


The Foster Home and ithe Boarded-out Child, by D. M. Dyson. George 

Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1947. 115 pp. 6/4. 

Intended primarily for those engaged in the work of selecting 
foster homes and the supervision of children, this book by the Chief 
Boarding-out Officer of Dr. Barnado’s Homes seeks also to interest 
the general public in the problems of the children for whom the 
community in some form or another accepts parental responsibility. 
How are we to offer to the homeless child a full, natural life as a 
member of his community, and ensure that in doing so we do not 
expose him to isks of physical and mental suffering? Based on a 
long and wide experience, Miss Dyson illustrates her thesis by 
examples of children and foster parents taken from real life. Her 
book contains matter for the social worker and the educationist ; 
the lay person will find here a humanly written account of the problems 
which lie behind those happily rare cases of child maltreatment and 
the overwhelming majority of successful cases of the boarded-out 
child. 





